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1. The above proposition is a tautology unless percipi adds some- 
thing to esse. The important question, then, is that of the inseparability 
from percipi of x, or that in esse which exceeds percipi. But there is 
no self-evidence attaching to such a proposition, nor any ground for it, 
save in such a psychological interpretation of experience as permits the 
distinction of x from percipi to lapse again. 

2. Such is the case with the idealist who deliberately reduces object 
of experience to content of experience. His contention is briefly as 
follows : One finds blue, e. g., as a subject of discourse, in one's sensation 
of blue. But it is impossible to differentiate blue from the content of 
the sensation of blue. Hence blue as other than the quality or 
attribute of my sensation of blue has no meaning. The idealist regards 
the object of awareness as a part of the awareness, since he can not 
differentiate it therefrom. Mr. Moore contends that this confusion 
contradicts the meaning of awareness. To be aware is to be aware of 
something; that is, the awareness and the 'something' are two distinct 
factors of the situation. Every consciousness, if this term is to mean 
anything, must be regarded as superadded to its object. It can never, 
therefore, itself give evidence of its indispensableness to that object. 
Consciousness is a specific term and can not be regarded as coextensive 
in its connotation with the term being. 

Apart from its prolixity and obscurity this article suffers from a 
more serious defect. The idealistic fallacy, the author remarks, ' is due 
to the fact that though philosophers have recognized that something dis- 
tinct is meant by consciousness, they have never yet had a clear concep- 
tion of what that something is.' ' My main object in this paragraph,' 
he adds, ' has been to try to make the reader see it ; but I fear I shall 
have succeeded very ill.' And this estimate of his success is not too 
modest. The paragraph in question demonstrates that the sensation factor 
common to sensation of blue and sensation of yellow is separable from 
these objects, and that it signifies some ' unique relation ' in which each 
stands. And there we are left. 

But this deficiency does not invalidate the main contention of the 
article. It is difficult to see how the refutation of the definition of being 
in terms of consciousness can be regarded as other than successful. Sub- 
jective, though not Platonic, idealism rests upon this principle and can 
not survive it. There remains the realist's more serious task, the rein- 
terpretation of that category of subjectivity whose ontological use he 
discredits. Balph Barton Perry. 

Harvard University. 

Ethics a Science. E. B. MoGilvary. Philosophical Review, November 

1903, pp. 629-648. 

The writer states the difference between a science and an art; science 
is knowledge, while art is skill in production. An art is often called 
a science, and a science is often called an art. This mistake has been 
made in the case of logic, and it is made when ethics is defined as the 
art of correct conduct. Morality is the art in which various persons 
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are more or less proficient. Ethics is the science of the principles of an 
art. 

He asks, Is ethics a descriptive science? The majority of writers, 
he says, have considered it not descriptive, but normative, while a few 
maintain that it is entirely descriptive. The author's position is that 
ethics as science, like all science, is descriptive of facts. Science is 
knowledge, it is indicative; it is not normative, not imperative. The 
only rules that a science lays down are the rules of its own procedure. 
The science of jurisprudence and the science of ethics are both alike in 
that they do not lay down laws, but merely set forth facts. Ethics de- 
scribes the various types of morality and the results flowing severally 
from these types. To the ethical scientist practical moral questions may 
be of stupendous interest. As a man he may have his decided preferences 
for certain ethical principles and phenomena, but as a scientist he may 
be impartial. The task of ethics is entirely descriptive, it is an unim- 
passioned survey of all the accessible facts. Such description does not 
exclude scientific criticism. As to whether ethics is a theoretical or a 
practical science, it is maintained that every science is, as a science, 
theoretical; it is a matter of seeing, not of doing. The practicality of 
ethics is hard to estimate, but it is undoubtedly great. Its practical 
value consists largely in two ends it gains. Eirst, it secures a progressive 
liberation of the mind from the bondage of moral prejudices, many of 
which are serious bars to progress in civilization. Not all types of 
morality are equally conducive to human welfare. This is the negative 
work of ethics. The second result brought about is positive. This con- 
sists in the emergence of new and better ideals, suggested by study of 
actual moral conditions. 

The next question considers whether ethics shall be studied out of 
intellectual curiosity or for its utility. The answer is that there is no 
necessary incompatibility in the two motives, if there is no undue haste 
in observation and generalization. The ethicist must deal with moral 
phenomena without fear or favor. No reverence for moral laws, no 
devotion to moral ideals, must be allowed to interfere with an impartial 
handling of the data of ethics. It is extremely important that the 
methods of ethics should be scientific. But while scientific, ethics does 
not boast of mathematical precision, any more than economics does. The 
problem is too complex in both sciences. 

In conclusion, the writer briefly glances at the claim often made 
that ethics is a branch of philosophy rather than a science. His posi- 
tion is that ethics, dealing with phenomena or facts of experience by 
inductive methods, is an empirical science. 

Wm. Milton Hess. 
Yale University. 

Art and Morality. James Laing. International Journal of Ethics, 

October, 1903, pp. 55-66. 

This article presents a condensed and rapid review of certain historical 
data which are regarded as supporting a belief in the interdependence 



